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DOMESTIC IMPROVEMENT. 


It was said by the pious Howe, a man of much 
reflection and observation, and a sincere friend to 
the cause of christianity, that “It is the duty 
of every person coming into the world, to leave 
itas much better than he finds it, as he can.” 

Were this maxim observed, and our minds 
imbued with that love which breathes “ glory tos 
(iod in the highest, on earth, peace, good wilf 

towards men,” with what pleasing anticipation 
might we contemplate the near approach of that 
day, when “swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 

shall they learn war any more.” 

Yet, as a proof how much may be done in this 
important business by individual care, industry 
and perseverance, I take pleasure in introducing 
i few extracts from the journal of a very inter- 
esting tour in Iceland, performed by E. Hender- 
In his visit to that inhospita- 
ble clime, embracing most parts of the island, 
he had great opportunity of becoming acquainted | 
= the hi ibits, manners, situation and wants of 

ts inhabitants, 

He says that, “Though there is but one school 
in Iceland, and that solitary one is exclusively | 
designed for the education of such as are after- 
wards to fill offices in church or state, yet it is 
exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl, who 
has attained to the age of nine or ten years, that 
cannot read or write with ease. And there is 
hot @ peasant, or scarcely a servant girl, in Ice- 
land, who is not capable ‘of reading the most an- 
cient documents extant on the Island, though it 
has been inhabited near nine hundred years. 

“There being no parish schools, nor indeed 
any private establishments for the instruction of 
youth, their mental culture depends entirely on 
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the disposition and abilities of their parents. In 
general, however, neither of these are wanting. 
The parish of Hoff contains more than four hur.- 
dred souls, yet there is only one parishioner, uy- 
wards of eight years of age, that cannot read ; 
and this individual is prevented by a natural 
infirmity. 

“Their method of education has a very favora- 
ble effect upon them, in many respects. It is 
considered the duty and interest of the mother 
to form the minds of her children, and to instruct 
them in the first rudiments of learning, as soon 
as they are capable of receiving it. The father 
then teaches such other branches as appear de- 
sirable. 

“Thus, without the expense, exposure, or loss 
of time, which most experience, they acquire a 
perfect understanding of things neéessary and 
expedient. And in many instances those who 
have never been at school, are capable of reading 
authors of several different languages. 

“The predominant character of the Icelanders, 
is that of unsuspecting frankness, pious content- 
ment, and a steady liveliness of temperament, 
combined with strength of intellect, and acute- 
ness of mind. They are kind and hospitable; 
and in their general knowledge, superior to people 
of their rank, in most other parts of the world. 

“ As I was riding along one day, I was enter- 
tained by the interesting conversation of a peasant, 
who was going to a market town with his produce. 
The knowledge he discovered of the geography, 
politics, &c. of Britain, quite astonished me. He 
gave me a long detail of circumstances, and pro- 
| posed many questions. 

“ Among other things, as a proof that he had 
not read the Scriptures without reflection, I may 
mention his being somewhat at a loss to account 
for the term ‘wrath’ being ascribed to God, in 
the Bible. And it was not until I explained to 
him the difference between holy and reasonable 
anger, and that which is unreasonable and mali- 
cious, and shown him that those expressions, as 
applied to the Divine Being, signified his dis- 
approbation of ev ery species of iniquity, and was 
ultimately resolved into his love of righteousness, 
that he declared himself satisfied on the subject. 

“On enquiring of my hostess, how many chil- 
dren she had, her reply was, ‘I have four, two 
of them are here with us, and the other two are 
with God. It is best with those that are with 
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Him; and my chief concern about the two that 
remain is, that they may reach Heaven in safety.’ 

“‘ A winter evening in an Icelandic family, pre- 
sents a scene in the highest degree interesting 
and agreeable. Between three and four o'clock, 
the lamp is hung up in the principal apartment, 
and all the members of the family take their 
stations, with their work in their hands, on their 
respective seats, all of which face each other. 
The master and mistress, together with the chil- 


dren, or other relatives, occupy those at the inner | 


end of the room; the rest are filled by the ser- 
yants. 

“The work is no sooner begun, than one of 
the family, selected for the purpose, advances to 
a seat near the lamp, and commences the even- 
ing lecture, which generally consists of some his- 
torical composition of the Icelanders, or such 
other histories as are to be had on the Island. 

“Being poorly supplied with printed books, 
the Icelanders are under the necessity of copying 
such as they can get the loan of, which sufficiently 
accounts for the fact, that most of them write a 
hand equal in beauty to that of the ablest writing 
master in other parts of Europe. Some speci- 
mens of their Gothic writing is scarcely inferior 
to copperplate. 
rupted, either by the head, or some of the more 
intelligent parts of the family, who make remarks 
on various parts of the story, and propose questions, 
with a view to exercise the children and domes- 
tics. 

“Tn some houses these histories are repeated 
by suchas have got them by heart. The evening 
labor frequently continues ‘until midnight, when 
they read a chapter in some devotional book ; 
(the Bible, if they have it, is preferred,) aad 
conclude the evening with devotional exercise in 
some way or other. 

“One family, however, I met with in my tour, 
whose character was quite a contrast with any I 
had hitherto observed in Iceland. About four 
months before I visited them, as I was afterwards 
informed, their conduct had become so intolerable, 
that it was found necessary to summon them be- 
fore a court; where it appeared that the wicked- 
ness of the children had not only prompted them 
to compose satirical songs on the priest and people 
of the parish, but to assist others in composing 
similar ones on their own parents. 

“They were sentenced to be beaten with rods 
at home by the constable, and to do public pen- 
ance, as a warning to the congregation. Nor 
were the parents suffered to pass with impunity, 
but were fined. The bad conduct of the children 
was, in a great measure, ascribed to a neglect in 
education, and the influence of evil example in 
their parents.” 

On leaving the Island, he makes the following 
interesting remarks: ‘“ Having taken leave of my 
friends, from whom I had experienced the kindest 
and most unwearied attention, (not being quite 
ready when the last vessel for the season sailed 


The reader is frequently inter- | 
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for Liverpool) I embarked on the 20th of August, 
in one bound for Copenhagen. As we stood ou: 
from Reykiavik, and the land began to recede 
from my view, I was conscious of strong feeling, 
| of regret, which not even the anticipations neces. 
| sarily connected with my return to the continent 
of Europe, were able fully to repress. I ws 
leaving an Island distinguished by its natun 
phenomena from every other spot on the surface 
of the globe, where I had been furnished with 
frequent opportunities of contemplating and ad. 
miring some of the most sublime displays of the 
wisdom and power of God in the operations of 
nature. 

“But what principally attached me to Iceland, 
was the exhibition of moral worth, and the strong 
features of superior intellectual abilities which 
had often attracted my notice during the period 
of my intercourse with its inhabitants. 

“‘My thoughts were also directed to the effects 
which were likely to result from my visit. I had 
| circulated extensively among them that excé.- 
lent book, which is able to ‘make wise unto sal- 
vation, through faith in Jesus Christ; which con- 
tains an authenticated, complete and most satis. 
factory account of the purposes and will of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and directs the 
guilty sons of Adam to the only possible way in 
which they can obtain true and lasting felicity. 

“And while I reflect on the responsibility 
which attaches to the situation of such as are 
favored with this account, and the guilt and con- 
demnation of those who receive not the truth in 
the love of it, that they may be saved; my earnest 
prayers for the Icelanders was, that they might 
have grace communicated to them from above, to 
enable them suitably to improve the inestimable 
privilege which had been conferred upon them. 


—A. Mott. 





Notice of MarGaret Grecory, of Sidcot, Eng- 
land, who died, 28th of 2d mouth, 1852, aged 
21 years. 


Of a diffident and retiring disposition, this 
dear young friend was remarkable for unobtre- 
sive, circumspect conduct, which was evidently 


the effect of Christian principle. Many expres- 
sions in her diary show, that she maintained 4 
diligent watch and warfare against the foes of 
her own household, the evil propensities of her 
own heart, and that she especially desired to be 
preserved from speaking to the disadvantage of 
others. She was for some years engaged as 4 
teacher in the school at Sidcot, where her ex- 
ample was instructive; and it appears from her 
frequent allusions to the subject, that in a sense 
of the responsibilities which attached to her 
office, and the lively interest she cherished in 
the spiritual welfare of the children, particularly 
those under her immediate instruction, she was 
often led to pray for fresh supplies of divine 
wisdom and strength for herself and for thew. 
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Her journal was doubtless written for her own 
private use, and with the intention of recurring 
to her past experience, for instruction and profit. 
Fifth month, 4th, 1848. She writes, “A 
most lovely spring morning, all is green and 
fresh, and ‘the sun shining ‘brightly; ‘how many 
things there are around us, to fill us with gratitude 
to the gracious Creator, who has given us such | 





































































































































































































rface a beautiful earth to live upon ; but more espe- 
with cially should we praise Him for his gift of a 
1 ad-B) Saviour; it is indeed an ‘unspeakable gift.’ 
| the Lord, teach me the value of it, and open my un- 
ns ol B} derstanding to see all thy love and goodness.” 
Third month, Ist, 1849. “O, my heavenly 
land, Father, I have indeed felt this evening in an 
trong unusual degree, the inestimable privilege of 
which pouring out my heart unto thee; it is a soul-re- 
eriod freshing exercise. Surely, with thy blessing and 
favor, the estimation in which I am held by my 
ffects J fellow men matters not. May the lonely condi- 
[had & tion which I feel myself to be in here, though 
ee surrounded with company, teach me to seek thee 
to sal: os my friend. Enable me, I beseech thee, to 
h con® keep very near to thee,—wean my heart from 
saul the world, and fix my affections on thee alone; 
of the I for the sake of my gracious Saviour preserve me 
ts the from sinning against thee, and let my whole life 
Way 1 be devoted to thy service.” 
licity. Eighth month, 28th, 1850. “TI feel that I 
ibility B have greatly sinned against thee, 0 heavenly 
as are '® Father! and thus destroyed my peace. Yet 
id con- I under the feeling thou givest me of repentance 
uth in & and sorrow, and in the remembrance that I have 
earnest ® in Jesus, an all sufficient Saviour whom thou 
might BF hearest always, I venture to approach thy sacred 
a o footstool, and beg of thee that thou wilt have 
imable mercy upon me, forgiv e my sins, and grant me 
them. strength to do thy holy will. Indeed T do de- 
sire to glorify thee, and by my dedicated walk, 
to invite those around me to come taste and see 
1, Eng- how good, how very good thou art. O! make 
2, agel | me more grateful, more sensible of my innume- 
? } > . . 
able blessings, of which indeed thou showerest 
. @ upon me an unmerited supply. Praises, and 
yn, this h 
en onor, and glory be given unto thee forever, 
w - 
cee. ie and may my ‘whole heart glow with love to thee 
idently 8 
and my fellow-creatures. 
xpres- = aS ~- 
or Fifth month 10th, 1851. “ Very heavily 
alined 4 
_ : bowed down I am this ev ening, under a painful | 
5 1 
= sense of my own many transgressions, and of 
; of her h 
those around me. More and more do I mourn 
d to be 
Bat the sight of my continual transgressions, 
itage ol 
Pan which appear to gain strength, and cause many | 
“1 aS ¢ 
P ” &f bitter tears. O! unspeakably earnest are my de- 
her ex- 
aes fees sires to be delivered from these my strong ene- 
. oe mies ; ‘ Help Lord, for vain is the he Ip of man,’ 
oe utterly vain. Thou art my only hope, my Rock 
to her f . 
aad tn IS Refuge; leave me not to perish, I beseech 
she : 
ty thee, but dhow forth thy infinite power in me, 
ticularly d 
he wis Me. thy boundless love, and enable me to show 
she was 
ass forth the honor of thy name, and to proclaim to 
f divine 1 
al around, ‘how creat things Jesus has done 
wr them. 








for me, great beyond my power to express.” 
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20th. “TI am still feeling enveloped as in a 
mist, and sit as among the ashes, yet desire to 
abide patiently under it, watching for the time 
when God, in his mercy, shall permit the day- 
spring from on high to visit me, and enable me 
to see my Redeemer, as the clouds clear away.” 

Ninth month, 19th. After alluding to the re- 
maining depravity of her heart, she says, “ It feels 
to me as if the eleventh hour were come, how fear- 
ful to be so unprepared for giving an account of 
my day’s work,—hardly yet begun. Satan has 
indeed been suffered to lead me away captive, 
and his chains are so thrown around me, that I 
cannot break them, unless strength from above 
is graciously afforded me; and how can I expect 
that it will be afforded, if I am unwilling to ask 
for it, and do so with coldness and formality. I 
must be more watchful, more constant and earn- 
est in prayer, more frequent i in reading the scrip- 
tures with deep attention: must cultivate the 
spirit of love and charity, and seek to be clothed 
with a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the 
sight of God, of great price.” 

Tenth month, 23rd. “Much has passed 
through my mind since I last used this book. 
I have been made to feel my very great sins and 
many wanderings from the heavenly road, and 
have been much depressed under a sense of it ; 
reflections upon my state have almost constantly 
occupied my mind, and I have been much exer- 
cised under conflicting feelings. I believe I am 
now truly desirous of walking in the right way ; 
my sense of deep sinfulness and continual trans- 
| gressions, has weighed me down, and made me 
well-nigh despair of ever changing my condition. 
| But this morning I think it has been given me 
to see, that I have been dwelling too much on 
my depravity and hard heartedness, and mourn- 
ing my inability to alter, instead of thankfully, 
and joyfully, and confidingly rousing my thoughts 
to the great sacrifice offered for sin, the Inter- 
cessor before the throne of God, on whom all our 
dependence should be placed, remembering that 
He is ever ready and able to save to the utter- 
most, all that come unto Him ; that His strength 
is made perfect in weakness,—that if we are 
truly penitent and sensible of our need, He will 





do all for us, yea, abundantly more than we can 
ask orthink. In this Saviour, then, I may /ully 
| trust, provided I am willing to resign myself 
| wholly to His guidance, and keep His command- 
| ments always: I cannot do this of myself, but 
| He will enable me. To thee I come, 0! Jesus ; 
| thou knowest the troubled state of my mind, 
thou hast seen the conflicts of my inmost soul ; 
O! I fervently thank thee that amongst much 
rubbish, thou hast still preserved a longing after 
good; I now wish to become wholly thine, and 
| the motive and spring. of all my actions to be a 
| desire to glorify thee.” 

| About two months after the date of the last 
seamed, this beloved young friend had a 
i serious attack of illness, which greatly reduced 
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her strength, but she so far recovered as to go 
home for rest and change of air, and returned to 
the school about the middle of the Second 
month, soon after which she was again unwell. 
But it was not until sixth day, the 27th, that 
immediate danger was apprehended. For some 
hotirs the conflict of body and mind was distres- 
sing, but it was endured with great patience: 
the laborious breathing and heavy sleep which 
succeeded did not admit of much conversation, 
but at intervals when the dear sufferer roused, 
she appeared peaceful, took an affectionate leave 
of her beloved parents and others, and said she 
“felt calm.” About four o’clock the following 
afternoon, her breathing, which had gradually 
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ings; and after some time she came frequently 
on week-days. 
freshment from silent worship, she gradually 
ceased to feel any satisfaction with the services 
of the Established Church; and she afterwards 


Deriving much comfort and re. 


told an intimate friend that, when attending 
them, this passage was often forcibly brought to 
her remembrance,—“ Use not vain repetitions.” 
For awhile, she shrank from the consequences of 
communicating these feelings to any one; but 
during the seclusion attendant on a protracted 
illness, she was, after much exercise of mind, 
assuredly convinced that, if permitted to recover, 
it would be her religious duty openly to confess 
her attachment to the principles and practices of 


become shorter, ceased : and the consoling belief Friends ; and to this resolution she was strength- 


was felt, that, through redeeming love and | mercy, 
her gentle spirit was purified, ‘and prepared to 
return to God who gave it.—Annual Monitor. 


A Testimony of Nailsworth Monthly Meeting, 
concerning HENRIETTA W HATLEY, deceased. 


Although the religious services of this dear 
friend were mostly confined within the compass 
of her own Quarterly Meeting, and she was com- 

aratively but little known beyond its limits, we 
bavd thought it right to issue a testimony con- 
cerning her, believing the circumstances of her 
life and convincement worthy of being thus re- 
corded. Our knowledge of her early life is 
chiefly derived from an account which she left, 
for the information of her grand-children ; from 
which it appears that her first religious convic- 
tions were received while at school in Switzer- 
land, these impressions continuing after her re- 
turn to her native land. Earnest were her 
desires and prayers that she might experience 
preservation amid the difficulties and temptations 
to which, from peculiar circumstances, she was 
in no common degree exposed; and she thank- 
fully acknowledges that, through the power of 
Divine grace, she was enabled to persevere in 
the paths of piety and virtue. 

After many vicissitudes, she for several years 
filled the situation of governess in some families 
of rank; and she continued to be so engaged 
until, on her marriage, she came to reside at 
Cirencester. 

Possessing rare endowments of mind, and a 
cultivated understanding, she held a prominent 
place amongst a large circle of her friends and 
neighbors, by whom she was much esteemed 
and admired ; at the same time, she was very so- 
licitous faithfully to fulfil what she then believ ed 





ened steadfastly to adhere, through very much 
of outward trial and discouragement. Some 
years after she had been received as a member 
of our Society, she spoke in testimony in our re- 
ligious meetings, and was acknowledged as a 
minister in the’ year 1826. Her communications 
were often short, but being delivered, at times, 
under much religious feeling, had a solemnizing 
and comforting influence ; and we sensibly feel 
her removal from among us. 


Our dear friend was of a bright and buoyant 
spirit: her mind seemed carried above the ordi- 
nary perplexities and vexations of life; and in 
this respect, as well as under the pressure of se- 


verer trials, she was a remarkable example of 


Christian resignation. During the latter years 
of her life, she was subject to sudden and alarm- 
ing attacks of illness. At such times, she often 
expressed to her family and friends her _— 
that her removal hence would be a blessed ex 

change from a state of infirmity , and trial, to 
one of endless peace and joy. 


On entering the 86th year of her age, she 


thus writes:—I consider myself, and every 
sincere follower of a crucified Redeemer, as 4 
‘monument of Divine merey,’ taught daily to 
mistrust themselves, and therefore to practice 
self-denial, feeling a humiliating conviction of 
natural sinful propensities, often adopting the 
words of Job, ‘I abhor myself’ but yet, in the 
secret of the heart, a peace, which may be 
justly compared to a ‘refreshing stream on parch- 
ed ground, runs through the “mnind, bringing to 
remembrance the Saviour.” And again, about 
three weeks before her decease, we find the fol- 
lowing memorandum :—“ This day, 23d of 8th 
mo., 1852, as it has been the will of my hes 
venly Father to prolong my natural life to see 
the beginning of my 87th year, a desire arises, 


to be her religious duties; and her whole con- | thus to record a grateful “remembrance of his 


duct was consistent as a devout member of the | 
Established Church. 
Associating with members of our Society in 


an intimate friendship with some of them, which 
led her occasionally to attend our religious meet- 


|many mercies during the past year. Among 
these, and first of these, I consider the daily in- 


| creasing satisfaction of drawing nearer to my 
the promotion of benevolent objects, she formed | 


| heavenly inheritance. The Saviour becomes 
dearer, and the gracious promises afford more 
mental enjoyment than ever. To know that 
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‘when this earthly tabernacle is dissolved, we 
have a building of God eternal in the heavens,’ 
not only reconciles, and enables me cheerfully to 




















































~ bear the gradual decay and weakness of body, 
rds and of mental faculties, but also includes dimi- 
ing nished anxiety, and even interest, in the things 
‘ ” of time.” 
- When on a visit to her son at Little Hampton, 
a ot in Sussex, an accident appeared to be the means 
but of inducing her last attack of illness, under 
cted which she sank in a few days. We are informed 
ind, that while her mind was unimpaired by disease, 
— she spoke much of her “heavenly home,” ex- 
fess claiming “Come, Lord Jesus! come quickly !’’ 
wn She expired on the 13th day of 9th mo., 1852, 
et aged 86 years; a minister about 30 years. 
some 
nber THE POWER-LOOM. 
ir Te- [Concluded from page 2?,] 
a Let not the reader imagine that the hard strug- 
ae gle, under which this captain of industry was thus 
‘sine for the moment beaten down, had been a fight 
feel fought with ignorance alone. No doubt there 
were many poor, mistaken men then living, who 
believed that machinery would grind them yet 
oyant closer to the earth ; but this class was only made 
ordi- use of at the time by another far above them, 
nd in who dreaded machinery because of its very ten- 
of se- dency to strengthen those whom, for their own 
ple of purposes, they thus turned, suicidally, against 
years themselves. These were men, neither needy nor 
larm- uneducated, who regarded every fresh machine 
often for diffusing the conveniences of life more widely, 
belief, as but another revolutionary instrument for the 
1d ex- levelling of distinctions which the due subordina- 
ial, to tion of society required. It was not by the poor 
that Hargrave was driven from place to place, till 
», she the workhouse at Nottingham received him; for 
every | ‘hough mobs pelted him, and poor men broke his 
. as af Machines, they were but the tools of a more secret 
ily to | Combination, which had all the wealth and in- 
ractice {— fuence of Lancashire to second it. Under the 
jon of @ “me evil influence Arkwright must also have 
ng the fallen, and closed, perhaps forever, might have 
in the jg beem those new and boundless fields of employ- 
nay be jy ment forced open by his genius, if he had not 
parch- been a man picked out of ten thousand, for indo- 





initable perseverance and invincible hardihood. 
Against Cartwright’s crowning improvement this 





ring to 
, about 









the fol- foul combination of course revived again, and 
of Sth fg What it had lost of its power of agitation by Ark- 
ay hea- wright’s success, it easily recovered against the 
to see | “¢¥ inventor by practising on the sufferings of 





the hand-loom weavers, the power-loom having 







» arises, 
| of his § ‘ddenly proclaimed a sentence of not distant ex- 
Among § “2¢tion on those most helpless of all living work- 
jaily in- men ; for who should be called helpless among 
to my laborers, if not that ever-toiling, ever ill-paid 
ecomes fg "Ce, Whose superlatively easy labor reduces, ne- 
d more & °Sarily, to the very lowest point, the strength 
vw. that 224 skill required to be displayed in it? A child’s 





Work can never, in any circumstances, be paid 
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higher than by a child’s wages; and it was not 
the least of the blessings conferred by the power- 
loom, that it turned to worthier and more pro- 
ductive labor so many thousands upon thousands 


of wasted hands. It is a mistake to imagine, 
either, that the misery of the change was any 
great or new addition to the ordinary misery of 
the calling. When evidence was taken on the 
subject, half a century ago, it was shown beyond 
question, that for more than a year before Cart- 
wright’s invention the earnings of the great mass 
of these wretched men, when working even eigh- 
teen hours a day, had sunk to nearly starvation 
point, so terrible had been the competition of 
numbers, principally Irish and their children, 
content with wages on which an English laborer 
could not live. 

The testimony also supplied by that evidence 

to the inexpressible value of this discovery of the 
power-loom, is most remarkable. As we read con- 
cerning it, we perceive that in the series of in- 
ventions which has made immortal the names of 
Hargrave, Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright, 
it may really stand as the crowning contrivance ; 
and our wonder is unceasing, that a mechanical 
power, so original and beautiful, should have been 
accomplished by one who started simply from the 
thought that it was to be accomplished, and, 
with a knowledge of mechanical principles only 
slight at first, was led in so short a time to so ex- 
tensive a mastery over their application, by dint, 
mainly, of an honest and most single-minded zeal. 
Judge of the want it supplied by the effect it has 
produced. A quarter of a century ago (and the 
proportion of increase since then has been great 
beyond belief) there were nearly fifty thousand 
power-looms at work in England, weaving cotton 
alone. Take Manchester, for example, the head- 
quarters of the violence and clamor which first 
assailed the discovery, and observe, within the 
brief but most interesting space of the last six 
years, that Cartwright himself lived to see its 
incredibly gigantic advances. In 1817, there 
were something less than two thousand power- 
looms at work in Manchester; in 1820 they had 
mounted to upwards of five thousand; and in 
1828, the year of Cartwright’s death, they were 
little short of twenty thousand. As many as ten 
years ago, in the Island of Great Britain alone, 
more than a hundred thousand power-looms were 
in full employ! One wonders if any vision of 
such a result as this crossed the mind of the ruined 
projector, as he came journeying up to London, 
in 1796, composing the pleasing sonnet to which 
I have referred, and prepared, with a manly 
cheerfulness, to begin life anew in the not very 
leisurely interval between his fiftieth and sixtieth 
year. 

Begin life again as he might, however, he was 
in the grasp of a master passion which he could 
never again put aside. From the pursuit of scien- 
tific discovery, whatever hazard or danger it in- 
volved, he could not again draw back. The mere 
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hope of gain had not inspired him to it, nor was 
he daunted by the presence of discouragement 
and loss. ‘It was now too late,” says his daugh- 
ter, “to return to that peaceful mode of life, and 
those literary pursuits, in which he had passéd 
the best and happiest of his years.” He rented 
a small house in Marylebone Fields, and lived the 
life of an inventor. Morning, noon, and night 
he was inventing. His little house became a 
very college of the sciences and arts. He im- 
proved his wool-combing machine in spite of the 
threats and abuse of the more than fifty thousand 
wool-combers whom it had arrayed against him. 
He made bread in his own kitchen by machinery. 
He had a plan for rendering houses fire-proof, 
and he invented geometrical bricks. He struck 
out useful projects which others carried from him 
and applied. There was a machine for biscuit- 
making which was his, and which a baker at Don- 
caster made a fortune by. None of his inventions 
did his open and guileless nature think of keep- 
ing secret; not a few of them, indeed, when once 
thrown off his thoughts by other fancies working 
there, he would afterwards even fail to recognize 
for his own. 

Daily, at Marylebone Fields, the famous Ro- 
bert Fulton was now to be seen, and Cartwright’s 
daughter long remembered the vivacity of spirit 
with which he would sit by her father’s side, 
drawing perpetual plans of paddle-wheels, while 
Cartwright himself contrived modes as number- 


less of bringing steam to act upon them; these 
latter finally taking shape in “the model of a boat, 
which, being wound up like a clock, moved on 


the water in a highly satisfactory manner.’”’ Poor 
Fulton died early, though not till he had launched 
the first steamboat on the American waters ; but 
before Cartwright died, steamers were regularly 
navigating every part of our English Channel, 
“and I must own,” said the good old man, after 
watching the first Ramsgate boat, “I felt no little 
gratification in reflecting on the share I had in 
contributing to the exhibition.” 

Meanwhile his worldly troubles had become 
greatly more imminent-and pressing; for, while 
his power-loom and wool-combing inventions had 
been silently forcing their way, his property in 
them had also been invaded, and continual thefts 
of his patents rendered it almost impossible to 
continue the working of his mills for the benefit 
of his creditors. After some anxious years, how- 
ever, his indisputable and sole right to his own 
discoveries was affirmed, with much compliment- 
ary tribute to his inventive genius, in a celebrated 
judgment by Lord Eldon; and, fortified by this 
authority, he yielded to the importunity of his 
friends, and memorialized Parliament for such 
extension of the right, of which the exclusive 
exercise was thus at last assured to him, as 
might help to remunerate his hitherto unrewarded 
labors. He described himself in this memorial 


as the author of various mechanical inventions of 


great admitted utility to the manufactures of this 
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country, but the labor of whose many anxious 
years, fruitful in benefit to the public, had 
brought himself no other reward than barren re- 
putation, accompanied by ruined fortunes. 

Patiently waiting the result of his petition so 
far as it might affect his future, he yet could not 
bring himself to suspend his master-passion for 
experiment; but, as though driven for a time 
from the manufacturing field, he now indulged 
it in that of agriculture. In 1801, he got a 
prize from the Agricultural Board, for a practical 
essay, and soon after received from the Duke of 
Bedford an appointment to superintend an experi- 
mental farm at Woburn. In 1803, a new three- 
furrow plough got him the silver medal of the 
Society of Arts. Next year the Agricultural 
Board made him an honorary member; and in 
the two following years gave him their gold me- 
dal for experiments in manure, and their silver 
medal for an essay on the culture of potatoes. 
Walpole said of Chatham’s popularity, that it 
rained gold boxes ; and we might as certainly say 
of Cartwright’s inventive faculty, that at least it 
rained gold and silver medals. 

The engagement at Woburn, too, proved, hap- 
pily, something more substantial. He found 
friends as well as patrons in that princely home. 
He became the duke’s domestic chaplain, as well 
as superintendant of the experimental farm ; and 
from the early intelligence of the duke’s third 
son there flashed out at once upon the brave old 
man a quick and true feeling for all that was no- 
ble or true, to which his own nature warmly re- 
sponded. Their friendship began in play, and 
ended in admiration as marked and full of sym- 
pathy as could possibly consist with such differ- 
ence of years. “ When I went to Woburn,” the 
old man afterwards wrote, describing the steam- 
boat model he had constructed for Fulton, “I 
gave it to Lord John Russell, then about ten of 
eleven years old, as a plaything. It went by 
clockwork; and Lord John used frequently to 
amuse himself with setting it afloat on the stew- 
ponds in the garden.” 

In the next year we find him publishing a 
volume of verses, of which Lord John receives 
the dedication ; and, up to the year of his death, 
it is touching to see the eager and trembling 
fervor with which he follows each successive step 
in the young statesman’s public life. 

From that happy interval at Woburn, indeed, 
may be traced such brighter fortune as gilded the 
old man’s declining years. Parliament soon 
granted him the further protection to his patent 
which his memorial prayed for, and this protec- 
tion brought other more substantial justice with 
it. Foreed, at last, to acknowledge and respect 
his rights, the manufacturers now began to dis- 
cover the mistake they formerly made, and fifty 
of the greatest Manchester houses took the lead 
in memorializing Parliament for ‘ compensation 
to Dr. Cartwright.” A committee was appointed, 
much evidence was heard, and the application 
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was successful. 


and forty thousand pounds; and Parliament, in 
consideration of the public advantages they had 


so widely, and at such a sacrifice diffused, ‘voted 


him ten thousand pounds. But he was nearly 


seventy years old when he received it, and there | 
was therefore little doubt of its giving him com- 


petence for the brief remainder of his life. 
so, and to the last he went on inventing. 

When he was seventy-nine, he wrote a poem, 
in which this manly triplet, 


It did | 


With mind unwearied, still will I engage, 

In spite of failing vigor and of age, 

Nor quit the conflict till I quit the stage, 
expresses what was soberly the fact to within a 
few hours of the close of his existence. When 
sent, in his eightieth year, to Dover, for warm- 
sea-bathing, 
two men by solving his difficulties in pumping up 
the water. A few weeks later he designed the 
model of a new Centaur carriage; and a day or 
two before he died, he wrote a quite elaborate 


argument to a friend, on what he believed to be | 


a new method of working the steam-engine. He 


went to his very grave inventing, and never had | 


the grave received a better or more ingenious 
man. Whenever we celebrate our English Wor- 
thies, therefore, let not the name of Edmund 
Cartwright be forgotten.— Household Words. 





VIOLATION OF THE PEACE. 

Several of our public papers relate with some 
diversity in regard to the facts, the circumstance 
of an attempt to arrest an alleged fugitive from 
slavery, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 3d ult. 
supposed fugitive is represented as a remarkably 
active, athletic mulatto, nearly white, who was 
employed as waiter at the Phenix Hotel. Five 
men, one of whom was professedly a deputy mar- 
shal, suddenly siezed the victim; one account 
says they knocked him down from behind with a 
mace, and attempted to secure his hands by 
manacles ; but he, by a violent effort, released him- 


self from their grasp, and fled towards the river | 


which is near the hotel, his clothes being nearly 
all torn off in the struggle. 
to have been fired at him as he ran, but without 
checking his speed. Upon entering the river, 
and refusing to return and give himself up, the 
pursuers deliberately fired several shots at him, 
one of which appears to have wounded him 
severely, for his face is said to have been instantly 
covered with blood. A considerable company 
soon collected on the bank, some of whom ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the proceedings of the 
assailants, though they do not appear to have 
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In other words, it was proved, 
that by his inventions he had lost between thirty 


he saved the bath-man the work of 


The | 


Two shots are said | 
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interfered to prevent the arrest. The deputy 
marshal and his company, finding at length, that 
they were likely to be called to account for their 
conduct, before a legal tribunal, and probably 
| doubtful whether their intended prisoner, wound- 
ed as he was, would be worth the trouble and 
| risk of capture, soon abandoned the effort, and 
were permitted to drive off unmolested. 


A few days after this event, an article appeared 

in the Daily Reyister of this city, which, the 

editor informs us, was from the pen of one of the 

most eminent lawyers of the State, defining the 

| limits of the power of the officers who undertake 

the arrest of fugitive slaves. From this exposi- 
tion the following is extracted : 


The warrant for the arrest of a fugitive slave 
is a civil process, and is to be executed as any 
other process of a similar character. The officer 
to whose hands it is committed is authorized to 
use as much force as is necessary to accomplish 
the object, and no more. If he beats, wounds, 
|or maltreats the fugitive unnecessarily, his war- 
rant is no justification. He is guilty of a breach 
of the peace, and may be indicted, convicted, and 
punished for it. Under no circumstances but 
those strictly of self-defence is he at liberty to 
use fire arms, or other deadly weapons. He can- 
not, lawfully, take the life of a fugitive, even to 
prevent his ese ape. If he should do so, the 
offence will be murder. If he attempts to do it 
by firing n the fugitive, flying or at bay, he is 
guilty of au assault and battery, with intent to 
murder. A peaceful town is not liable, by law, 
to he outraged by United States’ officers chasing 
naked negroes through the streets, and shooting 
after them, as if they were wild beasts. A ne- 
gro, though a slave, is under the protection of 
the laws of the State, and his life is guarded with 
| the same penalties as that of the free white citi- 
zen. Whenever that life is taken or attempted, 
promptitude in the arrest of the offender is a 
duty which every citizen owes to society. The 
act of C ongress affords such offender no shelter. 
Between it and the State law there is no conflict. 
The act protects him only while in the proper 
execution of his official duties; and the moment 
he steps beyond his sphere, by the exhibition of 
a violence not necessary to complete the arrest, 
he becomes a criminal, and amenable to punish- 
ment under thé municipal law of the State in 
which the offence is committed. 


What would be the measure of the punishment 
proper to be meted out to a gang of bloody- 
minded man-hunters, who should be proved guilty 
of chasing a human being by daylight through 
the streets of a densely populated town, shooting 
revolvers loaded with slugs and bullets after him 
as he ran, and afterwards, in the presence of an 
hundred citizens, standing at ten paces distant, 
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and deliberately firing repeated shots, with the, 
avowed determination of destroying his life, | 
would be a question for the judges of the comt. 
trying the offenders to resolve; certain it is, 
however, that offences of this kind are becoming 
80 common, as to require an example ; and if the 
general sense of the community, already too often 
outraged, may be regarded as an indication of the 
nature of the lesson that will be taught to the 
first official that shall happen to come under sen- 
tence for this species of outrage, it will be a 
severe one. Five or ten years in the State Peni-| 
tentiary, will not only give the victim of violated 
justice sufficient leisure to repent of his misdeeds, 





but will also furnish to those disposed to commit 
the same brutalities, a salutary admonition. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


The British Temperance Herald gives, on the 
authority of evidence presented to a parliamen- 
tary committee on public houses, the following 
account of the number of persons convicted of 
drunkenness in the cities of Dublin, Edinburg, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Birmingham and 
Manchester. In Dublin, one out of 21 of the 
population; in Glasgow, one in 22; in Edin- 
burg, one in 59; in Liverpool, one in 91; in 
London, one in 106; in Birmingham, one in 
113; and in Manchester, one in 600. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 1, 1853. 

It has been the practice of the Editor of this 
paper, from the commencement, to publish the 
the notices of deaths, when furnished by corres- 
pondents, in cases where the individuals were 
adults, and in membership with Friends. In a 
great majority, however, of cases, it must be obvi- 
ous, that the notices, notwithstanding the sensi- 
bility and feeling of immediate connections, must 
be of no great interest to our readers in general. 
The Editor has therefore judged it needful often 
to abridge these obituary articles; and if these 
abridgments are sometimes more close than the 
particular friends of the deceased would deem pro- 
per, it may be hoped that allowance will be made 
for personal attachments and family partialities. 

There is one point to which the Editor wishes 
particularly to call the attention of contributors 
who forward notices of marriages or deaths for 
insertion in the Review, viz., that they ought to be 
sent within a short time after the event. There have 
just come to hand accounts of two departures 
which occurred about a year ago. Now it may be 
hoped that the omission of notices so long with- 
held will not be considered as an improper neglect; 
and it will probably be admitted as a reasonable 
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request that such correspondents as desire to have 
these notices inserted, may be careful to forward 
them within one or two months of the event. 


Cxiaim To AN Attecep Fucitive rrom Lapor.— 
In the 47th number of our last volume, allusion is 
made, under the Editorial head, to a report then 
recently circulated, of a highly respectable colored 
man residing at Indianapolis, Ind., who was claim- 
ed as a fugitive slave, and for whose appearance, 
while the cause was in suspense, ample security 
was offered, but was refused by the inflexible 
claimant. Since that article was published, a fur- 
ther account of the case has been received, which 
is offered in an abridged form, as an exemplification 
of the practical operation of the law for the re- 
covery of fugitives from service. 

The name of the colored man is Freeman; that 
of the claimant is Ellington. The allegation was, 
that Freeman, whose name was said to be Sam, 
had eloped from Ellington, who then resided in 
Kentucky, though now an inhabitant of Missouri. 
Freeman asserted that his former residence was in 
Georgia, where he was free. As the case excited 
unusual interest, time was allowed for the pro- 
duction of testimony; buf instead of permitting 
Freeman to remain at liberty under the ample bail 
that was offered, he was kept in prison at a heavy 
expense to himself. In the pursuit of evidence it 
was ascertained that the true Sam was residing in 
Canada. The counsel of Freeman prevailed on two 
gentlemen of Kentucky to accompany him to Cana- 
da, where they fully recognised Sam, the quondam 
slave of Ellington, and gave their depositions ac- 
cordingly. Another of bis atturneys proceeded to 
Georgia, and brought a witness who was acquainted 
with the prisoner, while he resided in Georgia, and 
upon seeing him in jailrecognised him immediately. 
Ellington brought his son to identify Freeman as 
his slave ; but he, upon seeing him, asserted that he 
did not believe that he was his father’s slave. 

Six Georgians who had known Freeman a num- 
ber of years also appearcd to testify to his identity. 
Under these circumstances Ellington, in compli- 
ance with the advice of his counsel, abandoned his 
claim, and suffered his intended victim to be set at 
liberty. 

After listening to this account, we naturally in- 
quire at whose cost these journeys were taken, and 
these witnesses procured? Certainly, if Ellington 
actually believed that Freeman was the true Sam 
who had escaped from him several years before, it 
would have been nothing more than bare justice, 
when the mistake was discovered, to repay all the 
expense to which Freeman had been subjected, 
as well as to compensate him for his loss of time 
while awaiting in prison the issue of the case. It 
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appears, however, that he decamped without offer- 
ing his intended victim, any compensation at all; 
and though a suit, for the recovery of damages, 
was instituted, the defendant was not held to 
give security for the issue. Hence it appears that 
the innucent sufferer is not likely to obtain any re- 
dress for an imprisonment of about two months, 
and an expenditure of some $1500. Such is the 
practical operation of a law which, we are told on 
high authority, ought to be sustained; and it does 
not appear that Ellington violated either the letter 
or the spirit of the law. He merely applied it to 
the wrong man ; a mistake which might be readily 
made, and which, if extraordinary exertion had not 
been used, would probaby not have been detected. 





Diev,— On the 7th ult., in the 76th year of his 
age, Samuet Covcn, a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford County, North Carolina. 


—, At his residence near Winchester, Ran- 


dolph County, Ind., on the 13th of 8th month, | 


Bensamin C. Dieas, in the 49th year of his age, a 
member and elder of White River Monthly Meet- 


ing. 


——, At his residence in this city on the 9th 
ult., in the 90th year of his age, Cates Prince, a 
member and elder of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 


a 
ing. 


~—, At her residence near Brownsville, Fayette 
County, Pa., on the 24th of 3d mo. last, Marcanet 
CaTTELL, a worthy member of Redstone Monthly 
Meeting in the 68th year of her age. 


——, In Fairhaven, Mass., on Seventh day, 10th 
ult., CHartes W. Kempton, aged 49 years, a 
member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 


——, In Caledonia, Livingston County, N. Y., 
the 7th of 6th mo. last, after a protracted illness, 
which she was enabled to bear with Christian 
patience, Saran Ann SHoTWELL, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah Shotwell, a member of Collins 
Monthly Meeting, in the 20th year of her age. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of | 


this Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth 
day the 7th of next month, at 7 o’clock. P. M. 

lhe Committee on Instruction, and the Commit- 
tee on Admissions meet on the same day, the 
lormer at 4 o’clock and the latter at 5 o’clock P. M. 

The semi-annual examination of the schools will 
commence on Third day morning, and conclude on 
Fifth day evening of the same week. 

THomas Kinser, Clerk, 
Phila. 9 mo. 24th, 1853.—2t. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, 
making purchases and rendering general assis- 


tance, at Friends’ Asylum. 
_ Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worth- 


ington, Superintendent at the Institution near 
Frankford. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Boys’ Classical De- 
partment. Application may be made to either of 
the undersigned. William Evans, Samuel Hilles, 
Pennock Passmore, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr. 

Phila. 9th mo. 19th, 1853. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 10th 
month 12th. Applications for admission may be 
addressed to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High Street, Philadel- 
phia. 3t. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


Information to Parents and others respecting the con- 
veyauce of Pupils to and from Friends’ Roarding 
School, at West Town, on and after the 7th of 10th 
month. 


CLOSE OF THE SUMMER SESSION. 


The summer session of the school will close on 
Sixth day, 7th of Tenth month. The pupils who 
go to Philadelphia will be taken to West Chester 
on that morning, and from thence in the railroad 
cars, which will leave that place at seven o’clock, 
A.M. They will be accompanied by an agent 
from the school, who will have the care of them 
and their baggage. The cars will arrive at the 
depot, south side of Market street above Schuyl- 
Kil Fifth street, about half-past nine o’clock, where 
parents and others will be expected to meet their 
children. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WINTER SESSION. 


The winter session of the school will commence 
on Second day, the 3lst of Tenth month next. 
Parents and others intending to send children to 
the school, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowden, Superintendent at the school, or 
Joseph Seattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry 
street, Philadelphia. The pupils will be conveyed 
by railroad to West Chester, where conveyances 
will be in waiting to carry them and their baggage 
to the school on the arrival of the morning cars, on 
Second day, the 31st of Tenth month, and Third 
day, the Ist of Eleventh month. The cars leave 
the depot, south side of Market street, above 
Schuylkill Fifth street, at seven and a-half o'clock, 
A.M. The agent of the school will be at the rail- 
road depot on Second and Third day mornings, 
who will farnich pupils with tickets, conduct them 
to the cars assigned them, and have the care of 
them and their baggage, and will accompany them 
to West Chester. Those intending to go to the 
school will please apply to the school agent for 
tickets, and not to the agent of the railroad com- 
pany. The charge for each pupil and baggage 
from Philadelphia to the school, will be $1, to 
those who procure their ticket of the agent of the 
school. All baggage should be distinctly marked 
West Town, with the name of the owner (if it is 
a trunk) on the end, and should be sent directly 


to the railroad depot, and not to the Friends’ book- 
store. 





OFFICE, STAGES, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 
The West Town Office is at Friends’ Bookstore, 
No. 84 Mulberry st., where small packages for the 
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pupils left before twelve o’clock, on Seventh days, | 
will be forwarded to the school. All letters for } 
the pupils and others at the school, should be sent 
by mail, directed to West Town Boarding-School 
West Chester P.O., Chester Co., Pa. Postage should 
be pre-paid; and packages should be distinctly 
marked and put up in a secure manner, so that 
the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth and 
Seventh days, from West Chester to the school, on 
the arrival of the morning cars from the city; and 
from the school to West Chester, to meet the after- 
noon cars for Philadelphia, on the same days. The 
fare for each passenger to or from West Chester, by 
the stage, will be 25 cents. When special convey- 
ances at other times are provided at the school, an 
extra charge will be made. 
West Town Boarding-S chool, 
Ninth month, 1853. 





“ WHAT GOOD PEOPLE YOU CHRISTIANS OUGHT 
TO BE.” 


During the time I was in Asia, (said my friend, ) | 
I had occasion to cross a part of the Arabian | 
desert, toward the Red Sea. Of course, on this | 
journey, it is necessary to have not only a guide, 
but a body-guard ; and mine was composed of 
eight or nine as wild and picturesque-looking Be- 
douins, as you would wish to see—true sons of | 
the desert, and Ishmaelites of pure descent ; there 
could not be much doubt about that. 

They were faithful to me, however : and it was 
pleasant to gallop day after day amidst this law- 
less troop, sometimes conversing with the sheik 
in such Arabic as I had contrived to pick up, and 
at other times witnessing such feats of horseman- 
ship as my guards pleased to exhibit for my amuse- 
ment, or to practice for their own. In the heat 
of the day, we struck our tents, (such tents!) and 
rested, as we did also at night. Our mid-day 


slumber was often the most profound and the 
most prolonged. 


One evening we had encamped as usual beside 
a muddy fountain, secured our horses, lighted our 


fire, and drank our coffee. My guards were 
seated round the fire, smoking and talking, while 
I made an effort to sleep under cover of the tent 
provided for my especial use. It was all in vain. 
The sheik had advised me of the probability of 
a night attack from a party of marauders, not 
of his tribe, whom he supposed to be in our 
neighborhood, but had begged me not to be 
alarmed, for my life was precious in his sight, 
and safe in his hands; he would defend me to 


the last drop of his heart’s blood. 


It might be that I half believed the report, 
and more than half distrusted my respectable 
friend’s bravery ; or it might be that my siesta 
had taken off the edge of drowsiness, or that 
thoughts of home kept my mind busy, or that the 
coffee I had drank served as an anti-soporific, or 
that the loud talking of my Bedouins disturbed 
me. In short, I could not sleep, and tired of ir- 
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action, I left my tent and drew near to the fire, 
which was very pleasant ; for, hot as are the days 


of desert travelling, the nights are often chilly. 


My guards made room for me, as I came near; 
and seating myself beside the sheik, I lighted my 
pipe, and looking at the grim countenances of 
the ragged fellows round me, each of whom was 
armed with pistols stuck into the belt, and a 
musket within reach of his hand, I wondered 
what my friends in England would think if, at 
that moment, they had seen me. 

My presence did not much disturb the loqua- 
city of my guards ; but I paid little heed to their 
rapid conversation, till the sherk, turning sud- 
denly round upon me, exclaimed— 

‘“‘ What strange men you Englishmen are ! 

“How so?” Lasked. “ Why strange ?” 

“ You never fast,”’ said he. 

“ Not often,” 1 replied, laughing; “ that is, 
when we can get anything to eat.” 

My Arab friend laughed too, for that evening 
we had supped sparsely from necessity; “ but,” 
said he, “ is it not part of your religion? and” 
—before I could reply—*“ 1 don’t think you have 
any religion. You don’t pray; you don’t give 
alms; you do nothing.” 

This was a home thrust, and my conscience 
felt it. I had looked upon the poor fellows 
around me as so bigoted in their faith, and had 
considered myself so completely in their power, 
that I had deemed it prudent to avoid every topic 
that might rouse their passions. In my solitary 
tent, at mid-day, I had read the word of life ; but 
I had concealed with jealous care from my guards 
the knowledge that I carried about with me “the 
Christian’s Koran ;” and when at morning and 
night I had commended myself in prayer to God 
thy Maker through Christ my Saviour, I had 
drawn close around me the curtain of the tent, 
and whispered low and fearfully, lest I should be 
overheard. 

“You have no religion, (said the sheik ;) you 
don’t pray ; you do nothing.” 

“ God forgive me,” I thought. 
is not altogether unjust.” 

“Now we,” continued my reprover—and he 
went on boastingly to tell what their prophet re- 
quired of them, and how faithful was their obe- 
dience in matters of devotion, charity, and self- 
denial; and while he spoke I lifted up my heart 
to God, and sought courage to bear a feeble tes- 
timony to his word. When the sheik paused, | 
put my hand into my bosom, and drew forth a 
New Testament. 

“T have religion,” I said. ‘ Would you like 
to hear what it teaches me on these high matters?” 

“Certainly: would I tell him ?” 

By this time the attention of all my guard was 
directed tome. Their quick sparkling eyes were 
fixed fiercely, as I thought, upon me, their dark 
visages looking more grim by the flashing fire 
around which they were seated ; and their hands 
were ready to grasp a weapon that would speedily 
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bring down vengeance upon the head of the infi-| 5. The number of slaves imported into Brazil 
del who should dare to blaspheme their prophet. | in defiance of treaty stipulations, amounted in 
“ Listen,” I said, as 1 opened the New Testa- 








ment at the sixth chapter of the Gospel according 
“ You speak of alms-giving; hear 


to Matthew. 


| 1848 to 60,000. The last year the whole num- 
| ber imported was but 700. 
| 6. The profits of the trade are enormous. 


what my Koran says about giving alms;’”’ and I | Eight hundred per cent. has often been made. 


rendered into Arabic the first four verses : “ Take 


heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them,” ete. When I stopped, I looked 


up, and the dark countenances around me were 


glistening, but not with anger. 


“Good!” exclaimed the sheik; “ this is very 


good > go on,” 

I gathered courage and read again, “ And 
when thou prayest,” ete. 
I read, to the fifteenth verse. 
around me. 

“ Bismillah ! but this is wonderful! wonderful!” 
exclaimed one to another, stroking their black 
beards; ‘ wonderful !’’ and every harsh and for- 
bidding feature was softened down to quiet, calm 
attention. “ More, more.” 

I read on: “ Moreover, when ye fast,’’ ete. 

“ Bismillah !’ exclaimed the sheik again, “ but 
this ts wonderful !” 

1 needed no further urging on. Verse by 
verse, paragraph by paragraph, I read on to the 
close of the chapter, interrupted by the exclama- 
tions of wonder and approbation. 

“ Wonderful !” said my swarthy friend, the 
sheik, when at length I closed the book—*“ but 
this is wonderful! And what good people you 
Christians ought to be !” 

I never, continued my friend, forgot, and I 
hope I never shall forget, the lessons taught me 
by that desert fire. In the first place, I saw as I 
kad never before seen, that caution may degene- 
rate into cowardice ; and I learned, in the second 
place—the enemies of Christianity themselves 
being our judges—that if the professed followers 
of Christ were but in all things what they ought 
to be, “‘ like-minded one toward another, accord- 
ing to Christ Jesus,’ then would they “ with one 
mind and one mouth glorify God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ and the con- 
strained verdict of the unbelieving world would 
be, “Nay, but this is wonderful !’—London 
Tract Magazine. 


Again I looked 





GREAT BRITAIN, SPAIN AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Several interesting documents in relation to| seven bushels to an acre. 


the Slave Trade, and the policy that has been 
pursued by Great Britain and Spain, have re- 


| 7. Great publicity exists as to the carrying on 


of the slave trade in Cuba; slave vessels have 
| been fitted out under the guns of Spanish ships 
| of war ; great facilities are afforded to the impor- 
tation of negroes, as, when once a landing is 
effected, they are considered as natives; and 
steam vessels, employed in carrying the govern- 
|ment mails from port, have been used to land 











I read, translating as | slaves. 


8. The American flag is greatly abused in the 
slave trade, and the more cordial co-operation of 
the American government would materially as- 
sist in the abolishment of the traffic. 

9. The slave trade has increased or decreased 
in Cuba, according to the conduct of the Cap- 
tain-General and other public officers ; and it is 
notorious at Havana that money is taken by 
public officers for connivance at traffic ; and fur- 
ther, that capital, notoriously belonging to Span- 
iards of great distinction at Madrid, was em- 
ployed to carry on that traffic. 

10. The opinion is expressed that history 
does not record a more decided breach of na- 
tional honor than is established against Spain. 

11. Great significance is attached to the re- 
mark of Mr. Everett, then Secretary of State ; 
that there was no prospect of the slave trade be- 
ing suppressed while Cuba was retained by 
Spain. 

12. The effect of the presence of a naval 
force on the African coast has been good, which 
must be continued, and even increased, so long 
as Cuba admits slaves from Africa. 

13. England has paid, principal and interest, 
nearly fourteen millions of dollars, to Portugal, 
to compensate any losses that might result from 
her prohibition of the traffic. 

14. More than six millions of dollars have 
been paid to Spain for her concurrence in a 
similar plan. 





THE CORN CULTURE IN OHIO. 


According to the Cincinnati Railroad Record, 
sixty millions of bushels of corn are raised in 
Ohio every year. The average crop is thirty- 
Among its uses the 
following are mentioned : 

“Tt is in changing its form into meats and 


cently been submitted to the British Parliament. liquors, and finding a market among the laborers 


From one of these, the Cincinnati Gazette has 
condensed the following facts : 

1. Twenty-six treaties between England and 
other civilized nations, besides sixty-five with 
native African chiefs, indicate the perseverance 
of England in her established policy of putting 
an end to the slave trade. 


of our own country, that the farmer of the great 


| Central West finds both a market and a profit for 


his Indian corn. One of the principal changes 
made is in feeding it to hogs, which, after fatten- 
ing, are converted into pork. There are not less 
than 500,000 hogs fattened, annually, in Ohio, 


‘which consume in the fattening process about 
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eight millions of bushels of corn. As there are 
four times that number of hogs and pigs in the 
State, itis quite probable that as much more corn 
is consumed in wintering these. There are also 
manufactured in this State about four hundred 
thousand barrels of whiskey. From the single 
port of Cincinnati there are annually exported 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
thousand barrels of whiskey, enough to fill a har- 
bor sufficient to float a fleet of ships ! 


The whiskey manufacture probably consumes 
twelve millions of bushels. It is the distilleries 
which fix the money price of corn; and if one 
would learn one of the great frauds devised to 
perpetuate evil upon earth, let him know that 
this whiskey is largely used for the manufacture 
of the falsely called wines, brandies, gins, and 
other liquors which appear on the tables of hotels, 
private gentlemen, Xc., to feed the vulgar appe- 
tites of the “better class,”’ who look with con- 
tempt upon the bald whiskey of the laborer. Af- 
ter these great consumers of Indian corn—the 
hog and the whiskey-maker—we have all the 
fatted cattle to feed, which will probably consume 
three millions of bushels more. Then we have 
the stock cattle and the horses to winter, and the 
domestic consumption. With all those uses for 
it, our sixty millions of Indian corn in Ohio is 
not too much. We have use for the whole of it; 
and in proof of it, we know that in seasons when 
the crop is short, the price of corn doubles, and 
many farmers find themselves short of a supply. 
Even in this great producing country, and in that 
abundant article, Indian corn, we have daily evi- 
dence that the production is not beyond the de- 
mand; but on the contrary, that from year to 
year the price of this staple article advances, and 
on the completion of our numerous railroads to 
markets, it is certain that corn will advance 
largely in price.” 


The above estimate of the quantity of Indian 
corn raised in Ohio, does not differ much from 
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According to the above estimate, the quantity 
of alcoholic liquor annually produced in Ohio, 
would fill a reservoir twenty feet deep, and cover- 
ing nearly two acres of ground. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the inhabitants of that flourish- 
ing commonwealth may never relax their efforts 
to procure a law, similar in its character and ob- 
jects to the Maine act, to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of distilled liquors, except for use 
in the arts, and as medicine. We may, however, 
reflect, that to render any provision of this kind 
effectual, the concurrence of the other States is 
essentially necessary. We must likewise remem- 
ber that laws, however good, require the support 
of public opinion to render them available; and 
that public opinion is greatly influenced, if not 
chiefly moulded, by the practice of the more re- 
spectable classes. 


MINING-LADDERS AND MAN-MACHINES. 


It is scarcely conceivable, except by those who 
have actually witnessed it, that nearly all our 
miners descend to and ascend from their work 
by ordinary ladders. The fatigue is so enor- 
mously great—the waste of flesh, mental energy, 
and animal spirits so grievous—the danger of 
serious accidents so imminent—that it is quite 
an opprobrium to the mechanical skill and the 
practical good sense of our age, that such a sys- 
tem should so long have been maintained. But 
there is a good agency now at work, from which 





better things may be expected. 

Let us see what is the malady, before discuss- 
|ing the proposed cure. Suppose an elevated 
spot, four or five times as high as St. Paul's in 
London, or two or three times as high as Ar- 
thur’s Seat at Edinburgh; suppose that work- 
men had to ascend to that spot to their daily 
work ; suppose there to be no means of ascent 


the amount deduced from official documents, | or descent except by nearly vertical ladders ; and 
published in page 23 of the Review. But we | suppose the entire ascent and descent to be ne- 
have here an item which excites some very me- | cessarily included in each man’s daily labor— 


lancholy reflections, and which ought to arouse the | then will our supposition enable us to judge the 


. _ . ,| kind of exertion required from hundreds or per- 
people not only of that State, but of the United | haps thousands of the Cornish miners. Some of 


States, to seck and epply a remedy for what} the workings in these mines approach 2000 feet 
must be considered, op all hands, to be an evil | in depth ; but these deepest, as well as the shal- 
of appalling magnitude. That 12,000,000 | lowest workings, are both reached by ladders. 
bushels of that very valuable grain should be an- he ladders are in lengths of twenty or thirty 


. . : ; feet, and at the bottom of each portion is a rest- 
nually wasted in a single State, would, of itself, | ing platform ; the whole together thus forming a 
manifest a great disregard of the favors of Pro-| zigzag from top to bottom of the mine. One 


vidence. But that this quantity should be not | reason why so few persons except miners ever 

merely wasted, but appropriated to the destruc- descend into mines, is the terrible mode of as- 

ee ee ae ee production of pauperism cent and descent; but this is a small matter, 
| 


; : , sae compared with the interests of the miners them- 
and crime, constitutes a grievous and criminal | gejyes. In the Cornwall Polytechnic Society's 
perversion of those bounties, 


Second Annual Report, the waste of muscular 
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force is thus strikingly enunciated :—Suppose a 
in ascending 260 
fathoms (the depth twenty years ago of the Con- 
solidated Mines, that are still deeper now) in one 


man to weigh 160 pounds: 


hour, which is below the average computation, 
he exerts a constant force equivalent to that re- 
quired in raising 4160 pounds one foot in a 
minute, or rather more than one-eighth of a horse- 
power; and supposing one-third of this force to 
be expended in the descent, we come to the re- 
sult, that one-third of his whole physical strength 
is exhausted in going to and returning from his 
work. ‘Taking a fair average of the deep and 
the shallow mines, it is considered to be not far 
from the truth, that one-fifth of all the museular 
power of the Cornish miners is thus expended. | 
‘The waste of power is not all; there is the in- 
jury to general health, and there is the rec var- | 
rence of frequent accidents by falling off the | 
lad le rs. 

At various times prizes were offered by the | 
Polytechnic Society, and by individuals, for the 
best plan of ascending and descending mines; 
and this produced many useful hints. In the | 
meantime, it was ascertained that the Harz | 
miners had forestalled us in this matter. Some 
of these mines are 2000 feet deep; and the ascent 
and descent were wholly by ladders until 1833, 
when an accident suggested a new method. The 
pumping apparatus for one of the mines having 
been rendered unnecessary by the cutting of an 
adit, the idea occurred to some one of employing 
the pump-rods in aiding the ascent of the miners 
The rods were of wood, seven inches by six, | 
strengthened by iron. A portion of 100 fathoms 
was first tried; this was divided into twenty-two 
portions, and in each portion iron steps were 
fixed, at intervals of four feet: there were also | 
handholds fixed at convenient distances. A re- 
ciprocating motion of about four feet was given 
to each rod; and the miners stepped to and fro 
from a bracket or ledge on one rod to the paral- 
lel one on the other. As one rod is always des- 
cending while the other ascends, and vice versa, 
it is easy to see how this alternate stepping on to 
the little platforms would lead to the ascent or 
descent of the miner. At the division between 
each two of thé twenty-two portions there was a 
larger platform, on which the miner might rest 
awhile. This first attempt proved so acceptable 
to the men, they availed themselves of it so 
eagerly, that a new machine was made in an- 
other of the mines in 1836, and a third in 1838. 
In these machines, wood and wire-rope were 
combined in an ingenious way. Every one— 
owners, engineers, miners—seems to be highly 
satisfied with these contrivances, one of which 
descends to the vast depth of 2070 feet. 

Mr. Tregelles, a civil engineer, prepared, at 
the request of the Polytechnic Society, plans of 
this Harz mac hinery, suegested a few improve- 
ments, and made estimates of the probable ex- | 


pense. He showed how 10,000 miners, by 


| interest : 
| Society, expressing on the part of 391 working- 
| miners of Tresavean—whose signatures are affix- 
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adopting the machine, might save £39,000 per 
annum, in the value of time alone, after paying 
every expense of constructing and working the 
machinery, and without reckoning anything for 
the avoidance of the waste of muscular power 
and injury to general health. After many plans 
had been suggested, and the inventors rewarded, 
the owners of Tresavean Mine announced their 
willingness to make use of one of the forms of 
apparatus to a depth of 24 fathoms, and to ex- 
tend it to the entire depth of 280 fathoms (1680 
feet), if successful. The expense for the whole 
depth was estimated at £1670. The Society 
agreed to give £300 towards the expense of the 
first hundred fathoms, and £200 towards that of 
the second, after a trial of two months. The 
mine owners accepted the offer, and set to work. 
By the beginning of 1842, they had carried 
the work to the depth of 26 fathoms ; and Sir 
Charles Lemon, and other amateur miners, de- 
scended and ascended, much to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The works went on so well, 
that this first English man-machine was con- 
sidered to be better even than those of the Harz. 
It took a long time to complete them; but by 
the autumn of 18438 they reached the very bot- 
tom, or near it, of the mine. The committee’s 
report for that year is highly interesting; and 
Sir Charles Lemon, as chairman, said: “460 
working-miners daily bless the Society which 
projected this scheme, the adventurers who 
achieved it, and the engineer whose skill has 
rendered the experiment safe and successful. [ 
hold in my hand a paper of very extraordinary 
it is a memorial presented to this 


ed—their gratitude for the exertions of the 
Society to relieve them from their hitherto dis- 
tressing and dangerous toil.”” Sir Charles then 
read a simple, grateful letter from the miners. 
Then came an announcement which struck a 
commercial chord at once: the miners saved so 
much time and so much strength by the use of 
the machine, that they found themselves able to 
take the work on lower terms than before—thus 
directry benefiting the company without injuring 
themselves. 

This apparatus resembles in principle that used 
at the Harz, but is more efficient in details. 
With the aid of the Society, the United Mines 
Company put up a similar apparatus in 1845. 
The apparatus cost £2000; but the engineer 
of the mine estimated that it would all be paid 
in two or three years, in the saving of men’s 
time alone. This agent, Captain Francis, said 
in a report to the Society: “the relief afforded 


| to the miners by this machinery can se arcely be 


estimated ; and can only be fully appreciated by 
those who, after having nearly their whole 


| strength and spirits exhausted by working for 
| eight hours, and even longer in some instances, 


in an atmosphere varying in temperature from 95 
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degrees to 105 degrees Fahrenheit, had formerly 
to climb to the surface by ladders. The amount 
of physical suffering which it alleviates is almost 
incalculable ; and this benefit would of itself be 
full compensation for the outlay incurred in its 
erection; but the advantages, in a peeuniary 
point of view, which it affords aré equally stri- 
king.” In 1851, Captain Puckey supplied to 
the Fowey Consols Mine a very effective aseend- 
ing apparatus, still more simple than the others. 
This apparatus works to the depth of 1680 feet. 
The rod is 8 inches square, with 12-inch plat- 
forms at intervals of 12 feet; and there are sta- 
tionary platforms at the side of the shaft, equi- 
distant. When a miner is about to descend, he 
steps on a rod platform—the rod descends and 
carries him down 12 feet; he steps upon a fixed 
platform, while the rod rises again ; he then steps 
upon another rod platform, and descends another 
space of 12 feet; and soon. Of course, in as- 
cending, all this is reversed. At certain hours 
of the day and night, bodies of miners assemble 
to ascend and descend, passing each other in the 
shaft with great regularity. As one miner steps 
off the rod platform to one fixed platform, an- 
other steps on to it from another fixed platform 
on the other side; thus there are two streams of 
miners, so to speak, advancing along the same 
rod at the same time—one up, and the other 
down.— Chambers’ Journal. 


SLAVISH DEVOTION TO BUSINESS. 


This is a world of inflexible commerce; no- | 
thing is ever given away, but every thing is 


bought and paid for. If, by exclusive and abso- 
lute surrender of ourselves to material pursuits, 
we materialize the mind, we lose that class of 
satisfaction of which the mind is the region and 
the source. 
stance, begins to feel the exhilirating glow of 
success, and deliberately determines to abandon 
himself to its delicious whirl. He says to him- 
self, “I will think of nothing but business till I 
have made so much money, and then I will begin 
a new life. I will gather round me books, and 
pictures, and friends. I will have knowledge, 
taste, and cultivation, the perfume of scholarship, 
and winning speech, and graceful manners. I 
will see foreign countries, and converse with ac- 
complished men. I will drink deep of the foun- 
tains of classic lore. Philosophy shall guide me, 
history shall instruct, and poetry shall charm 
me.’ Over the gates of his mind he writes, in 
letters which he who runs may read, “No ad- 
mittance except on business.” In time he reaches 
the goal of his hopes; but now insulted nature 
begins to claim her revenge. That which was 
once unnatural is now natural to him. The en- 
forced constraint has become a rigid deformity. 
The spring of his mind is broken. He can no 
longer lift his thoughts from the ground. Books 
and knowledge, and wise discourse, and the 
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A young man in business, for in- | 
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amenities of art, and the cordial of friendship, 
are like words in a strange tongue. To the hard, 
smooth surface of his soul, nothing genial, grace- 
ful, or winning will cling. He cannot even 
purge his voice of its fawning tone, or pluck 
from his face the mean money-getting mask 
which the child does not look at without ceasing 
to smile. Amid the graces and ornaments of 
wealth, he is like a blind man in a_picture- 
gallery. That which he has done he must con- 
tinue to do; he must accumulate riches which 
he cannot enjoy, and contemplate the dreary 
prospect of growing old without anything to 
make age venerable or attractive, for age with- 
out wisdom and without knowledge, is the win- 
ter’s cold without the winter’s fire. — Sheffield 
Free Press. 


PEGGING BOOTS AND SHOES BY MACHINERY. 


We have now before us a pair of shoes which 
were pegged by a machine: they are the first 
| and only pair we have seen that were not pegged 
| by a son of St. Crispin with his awl and ham- 
|mer. The work 1s well done, as good as any 
| hand work we ever saw. The machine which 
accomplished this feat was invented by Seth D. 
Tripp, patented on the 12th of last April, and 
assigned to Edward L. Norfolk, of Salem, Mass., 
the sole proprietor. We have learned that this 
machine will peg a No. 7 boot or shoe in half a 
minute, or 30 pairs in one hour, if the shoes 
could be put in and taken out in the same time 
they are pegged. It can be altered to suit a 
different sized shoe or boot in two minutes, and 
it will peg any shape. 

As the price of boots and shoes has greatly ad- 
vanced within the past two months, and owing 
to the vast number of pegged boots and shoes 
made in our country, all by hand, the importance 
of a machine to accomplish the same object, is 
apparent to every person. In a single town of 
Massachusetts, (Lynn,) no less than 10,486 per- 
sons are employed in the 155 shoe factories there. 
The yearly value of women’s and children’s boots, 
shoes and gaiters made there, is $3,421,300. 
This is not all pegged work, nor have we the 
statistics of the amount of pegged boots and 
shoes manufactured annually (when will the cen- 
sus be printed—oh, how slow Uncle Sam is 
about such things!) but some idea can be formed 
by our readers from the foregoing statistics of 
the magnitude of the feet clothing manufacture 
of our country. All attempts by our country- 
men to establish the pegg¢d boot trade in Britain 
have signally failed, although a great expense 
was incurred to try to establish it. We have been 
informed, Uncle John and Cousin Sandy still 
cling to hub nails, tackets, and stitched work in 
preference to pegs and cheaper brogans. 

We have not seen the machine operate, nor 
do we know how much it will cost to make one, 
neither can we tell the relative economy between 
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it and hand labor, we have only seen the draw- 
ings contained in the patent, and examined the 
pair of shoes made by it, to which we refer. It 
seldom happens that any new machine, invented 
to perform totally new operations, is perfect, or 
any thing like it, but generally it embraces a 
principal feature, which, when secured by pat- 
ent, prevents those who may make future im- 
provements, from using them without the con- 
sent of the original patentee. We understand 
that the patent rights for all the States except 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, are 
yet for sale, but cannot tell anything ‘about the 
price of rights; such information can no doubt 
be obtained by letter addressed to Mr. Norfolk, 
the owner of the patent. — Scientific American. 


BOOKS. 


In former times a kind of reed was used to 
write upon. That reed was called papyrus. It 
is from this name that we speak of our paper. 
In former times, also, they wrote upon the leaves 
of trees; it is from this cause that we talk of 
the leaves of a book. 

The Romans call a book /iler. This word 
made us call a room where books are kept, a 
lib ra ry ° 

In those old times, when skins were written | 
upon, they were rolled up. This roll was called 
volumen. This old word has been kept up by 
us as near as may be. We call a single book a 
volume. 

The inner bark of trees was used for writing 
upon. The people who lived in England many 
hundred years ago used to write upon the bark 
of the beech tree; they called this bark 
We have not changed the word much; 


talk of a book. 


boc. | 


we still 
} 





MY SISTERS IN HEAVEN. 


“He shall gather the lambs in His arms, and carry them in His 
bosom.” —1salAn, xi. 2 


Once they were little pilgrims here, 
Rut they are angels now ; 

Their eye once glistened with a tear, 
But now around their brow 

Their Saviour binds a crown of light, 
With jewels by his smile made bright. 


I think I see them as of yore, 

So full of life and health, 

When each within her sweet heart bore 
A treasury of wealth; 

Such wealth as kind affections bless 
The heart of love and gentleness. 


The one, within her dark eye, hid 
Thoughts which her God had given ; 

In every thing she said or did 

There was a touch of Heaven, 

And yet she loved the things below, 

As streamlets where God’s mercies flow. 


And there was one for whom her soul 
Ran over with sweet love; 


| with Liverpool dates to the 10th 
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And often from her play she stole, 
And, like a little dove, 

Would nestle in his aged breast, 

And there would feel her spirit blest! 


It was her grandsire; he was old, 
And she a bud of spring; 

But her affections were not cold, 
Nor bis a worthless thing : 

So they were bound, in lovely yoke, 
Like woodbine round an aged oak. 


We never knew what words they said, 
Thus banded, side by side, 

But thought was o’er her features spread, 
So calm and sanctified, 

I fancy that the aged told 

The lamb, of pastures and a fold. 


I fancy, in a low, kind tone, 

He told her of that breast 

On which might lean the little one, 
When he should be at rest; 

He knew not that the lamb would go 
While yet the aged stayed below! 


My other sister—she was one, 

On whose sweet azure eye, 

The light of summer skies had shone, 
And left their purest dye, 

And, but for passing shades of earth, 
Her beauty spoke of seraph birth. 


Thus, thus they were; and when we laid 
Their coffins side by side, 

For what we loved no grave we made 
Their bodies only died— 

Bright spirits now around the throne, 
Sweet sisters, ye are still our own! 


I even think I love you more 
Than when ye played with me; 
Your tears are dried, your sorrows o’er, 
From all but joy set free! 
And you love us, e’en more, above, 
In presence of a God of dove. 
Aont Jane’s Verses. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Forricn IntTeLLtGence.—The Steamship Africa, 
ult., arrived at 


| New York on the 22d. 


| 





| Stirling. 
}and the second to McCormick’s, against twenty- 


Enctanp.—The Board of Trade returns for the 
month ending 8th mo. 5th, have been published, 
and exhibit an increase of £1,405.918, in the value 
of exports, compared withthe corresponding period 
of 1852, the increase being largely in articles of 
Australian consumption. 

A trial of reaping machines had been made at 
The first prize was awarded to Bell’s, 


one competitors. 


France.—The peculiar position of the grain 
trade yet occupies the chief share of public atten- 
tion. On the one hand it was asserted that the 
interference of government had caused numerous 
importers to resell their,purchases, and to counter- 
mand their orders in America; on the other hand, 
the Moniteur contradicts that the government is 
disposed to make purchases of corn. Far from 
opposing the course of commerce, (says that 
journal) the government interferes only to assist it 
by general and equitable measures which secure 
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its liberty and the seturity of its operations, and 
which promote the importation of grain and its 
distribution throughout the country. 


A decree has been published, ordering that all | 


French or foreign vessels loaded wholly with grain, | 


breadstuffs, rice, potatoes, or dried vegetables, shall 
pass on all the rivers and canals free from all navi- 
gation dues from this date, to the 31st of 12th month 
next. 


Iraty.—A secret convertion of French and 
Sardinians of the retrograde party was recently 
held at Paris to devise means for carrying ona 
secret war against the Piedmontese government. 
It was resolved to endeavor to foment discord 
among the representatives and people, with the 
view of gaining, in the election of 1854, a ma- 
jority either of the extreme Radicals or the Retro- 
grade party, either of which results would be fatal 
to the liberties of Piedmont. 


A number of journals are secured to the plot, 
and the active aid of the ultra Montane Clergy is 
confidently counted on. 


Great excitement prevailed throughout the Ro- 
man States, and several riots had taken place, | 
ostensibly in consequence of the high price of 
food. 

Prussta.—The Prussian Board of Agriculture has 
published a circular stating that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for apprehensions of a scarcity of 
corn. 


Russ1a.—Vienna letters state that the cholera was 
making great inroads in Russia, especially in the 
southern provinces, where large bodies of troops | 
were stationed. It had also made its appearance 
at various points of the frontiers of Eastern Gal- 
licia. 

Several rich gold placers have been discovered 
on the banks of the river Sena between the mouths 
of the Vitime and Olekma. 

Greece.—Further details are given of the recent 
earthquake at Thebes. 

The town, or rather village, was built partly of 
stone houses, v hich were all new, and partly of old 
houses of wood and bricks. All were more or 
less injured, the former having been completely 
shaken to pieces, and the latter having been ren- 
dered uninhabitable. Eleven persons were killed, 
and eighteen were rescued from the fallen ruins. 
The survivors were encamped in the open air, 
and were sutiering from want of water, the earth- 
quake having dried up the wells. Seventeen vil- 
lages, in the vicinity of Thebes, as far as Platea, 
had partially suffered, and one or two houses fell 
at Chalkis. The shocks continued for some days, 
one to three shocks within the twenty-four hours. 

Tourkey.—The Turkish government had received 
no reply from the Emperor of Russia, to its modi- 
fication of the note from the four Powers. Mili- 
tary preparations were still going on, on both 
sides. 

Maperra.—Late accounts from Madeira state 
that the grape crop is entirely destroyed by a 
blight which had appeared on the whole island. 

Cauirornia.—The Steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, arrived at New 
York on the 25th ult., bringing San Francisco 
dates to the Ist of last month. 


The shipments of gold for the present year show 
an excess for the eight ménths over the corres- 
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| stroyed by fire. 


REVIEW. 


onding period of last year of nearly $10,250,000. 
The mines generally were doing well. Immi- 
grants from China and across the plains were ar- 
riving in great numbers. 

Large shipments of quicksilver have been made 
to China. 

Nearly half the town of Sonora has been de- 
It commenced at Barnum’s hotel, 
and swept down the whole north part of the main 


| street, including the business portion of the city. 
| The buildings “being frame, 
| $40,000—uninsured. 


the loss was but 

The town of Kelsey’s Diggings, in El Dorado 
county, was burned down on the night of the 25th 
of 8th month—loss $90,000. 

The journeymen bricklayers have struck for an 
increase of wages from $10 to $12 per day, and 
have obtainedit. The hod carriers struck success- 
fully for $6. 

A vast number of buildings, mostly brick and 
fire proof, are going upin San Francisco. Of these 
buildings two will cost more than $200,000 each, 
and nine will cost more than %75,000 each. The 
total capital invested in buildings now going up, 
is not less than $2,500,000. 

By the exhibit of the City Assessors the total 
value of taxable property is $28, 802,000: $10,000,- 
00 of increase over last year’s valuation. 

The Council has passed an ordinance to permit 
a magnetic telegraph to be erected from the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange to Larkin street, for the purpose 
of reporting vessels. 


A combination against the whites, had been 
formed by the different tribes of Indians on the 
Klamath, Shasta, Smith and Rozue rivers. A body 
of them, three hundred strong, have established 
their head quarters at a point called Table Rock, 


about eight miles from Jacksonville, and said to 


| be one of the most impregnable fortresses in the 


territory. Twenty persons had been killed and 
twelve houses burned by these Indians. Gen. 
Lane, at the head of a body of volunteers, had 
proceeded to the scene of these disturbances, im- 
mediately on being informed of the outbreak. 
Advices from China had been received to sixth 
month, 2lst. Important successes have attended 
the movements of the insury who are sta- 
tioned in force at Nanking and Amoy. Canton is 
menaced and the greatest apprehension exists in 
the imperial city. It is also stated that the rebels 
had commenced their march for Fuh-Chan, where 
a desperate struggle wag anticipated, there being 
60,000 Tartar troops in that city, one-third of the 
inhabitants within’ the walls being also Tartars. 


rents. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever at New Orleans 
continues to decrease, but it rages fearfully 
Grand Gulf, Port Gibson, Vicksburg 
places. 

The new railroad from Norristown to Downing- 
town, where it connects with the Columbia rail- 
road, was opened on the 22d ult. 

Letters from the exploring party of Gov. 
vens, at Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yello w 
Stoné river, dated August 2d, have been received 
The party had passed over 725 miles of the pro- 
posed northern route for the Pacific railroad, and 
the results obtained have proved emine: itly si atis- 
factory. Goy. Stevens has expressed very decid- 
edly his opinion that this route has so many ad- 

vantages above all others, that its early comp! 
has ceased to be doubtful. 
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